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literature and some glimpses of American life in such widely differing settings 
as The Riverman of Stewart Edward White or Herschel Hall's Pete of the 
Steel Mills. 

This material has been carefully organized in textbook form — an admirable 
example of the newer type. Part I of each volume consists of nature poems 
and stories; Part II, of adventure tales; Part III, of verse and prose accounts 
of patriotic service in different countries; while Part IV bears the title "Litera- 
ture and Life in the Homeland." Each main division is provided with an 
introduction designed to stimulate interest and is thereafter subdivided into 
groups of selections fairly homogeneous in character. After each tale or 
poem comes a brief sketch of the author, some further reading references, 
discussion notes, theme topics, and on occasion even detailed suggestions for 
dramatization. Not least serviceable are the comprehensive glossaries which 
close both books. 

Language handbooks in the series method. — From Miami University come 
the first two numbers 1 of a projected series of textbooks for the introductory 
teaching of foreign languages by the series method. The word "teaching" is 
here used advisedly since a cardinal tenet of this system is, of course, that 
each lesson must be presented and employed orally before the student is per- 
mitted to turn to the text. Book I of this series takes the form of a compre- 
hensive exposition of the Gouin or series method. The treatment is concise, 
yet rich in detailed instructions and illustrations. As is well known, the 
essence of this method is that each lesson shall consist of a sequence of com- 
plete sentences setting forth some act or process with which the students are 
familiar. These sentences are first presented orally by the instructor, with 
demonstration where possible, then repeated by the pupils, and finally read 
and copied from the text. The purposes and limitations of the method are 
clearly defined. The object is to acquire command as rapidly as possible of 
an initial basic vocabulary of some fifteen hundred or two thousand terms 
and phrases, among which verbs, "the soul of a language," shall be central. 
This purpose, Professor Brandon believes, can be achieved in about one 
hundred and fifty graded series lessons. From that point on, regular reading 
can be taken up with profit, and further employment of series lessons is unwise. 

Handbook II constitutes Part I of the French texts. It contains fifty- 
seven series units, grouped under the division headings: "Introductory," 
"La Toilette," "Le Repas," "L'Ecole," "Le Temps," "Le Bureau," and 
"La Correspondance." In Part I, at least, the common fault of imperfect 
grading has been well avoided. The author has succeeded in keeping the 
vocabulary strictly limited, practical, and cumulative. It is to be hoped that 
the later parts will allow for the inevitable falling-off in mental acquisitive 

1 E. E. Brandon, The Series Method in Foreign Language Instruction. Pp. 50. 
$0.50. Series Lessons for Beginners in French, Part I. Pp.120. $0.75. Nos. 1 and 
2 of Independent Authors Series. Milwaukee: Modern Language Press, 1920. 
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power as the mind becomes better stocked with the new vocabulary, and will 
not attempt to introduce so many new words per lesson as are at first possible. 
Following the text of each lesson are varying assignments for home work of 
students, and the exposition of a single principle of grammar or syntax. Here 
again the exact amount which can be adequately assimilated has been care- 
fully gauged. Without doubt, however, the most noteworthy innovation in 
these texts is the explicit provision for the teaching of so-called subjective lan- 
guage. After the sentence series dealing with the topic of a lesson, come a set of 
remarks for use by teacher and class in incidental conversation. Beginning with 
such simple phrases as Commencez, Monsieur, Continuez, Volontiers, and Tres 
Men, the lessons progress in carefully graded steps until a fairly adequate 
vocabulary is built up for expressing the feelings, wishes, difficulties, and per- 
sonal attitudes incident upon class work. This is a help to the student and 
will go far toward insuring the success of this method in the hands of less- 
experienced teachers. 



Business organization and administration. — The important place occupied 
by the industries in our interdependent social order demands that people 
become intelligent upon the problems involved in business. Citizens of the 
future must be trained to take critical and analytical attitudes toward these 
problems. One naturally turns to the schools as the place where these atti- 
tudes can best be given their proper impetus. 

A new book 1 by De Haas designed for use as a textbook in high school 
deals with the most essential phases of business in a way intended to develop 
habits of intelligent criticism. The book assumes that our present economic 
system is basic. It only seeks to stimulate greater efficiency in our present 
business systems and a higher conception of the place they occupy in our 
democracy. 

Realizing that our present most vital industrial problems are labor manage- 
ment and payment of wages, the author devotes three chapters to the discus- 
sion of these problems. He would have the student know that the human 
factor in industry must not be neglected. The need for sympathetic co- 
operation of management, foremen, and workers is clearly shown. The work 
of a service department in bringing about this co-operation is described. 

Chapter i describes the elements of business success as being knowledge, 
scientific attitude, honesty, service, social sense, and human sympathy. 
Chapter ii classifies business organizations and the departmental divisions 
within an organization. Efficiency in business is regarded as a matter "not 
of purely individual interest, but of social concern." Other subjects treated 
are "Financing an Enterprise," "Planning the Building," "Purchasing," 
"Marketing," "Selling and Advertising," and "Foreign Trade." 

1 J. Anton De Haas, Business Organization and Administration. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 1920. Pp. ix+353. $1.60. 



